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THE QUARREL ABOUT HISTORICAL EXPLANATION * 


I 


N historically minded reader of the current literature on 

historical explanation might well assess that literature in 
something like the following way: ‘‘We have here a discussion of 
a philosophic question in its early and lively phase. The temporal 
and substantive starting point is a strong proposal made by Carl 
G. Hempel in an article called ‘The Function of General Laws in 
History.”? The literature which follows it includes every possible 
kind of reaction: Hempel has found his adherents; his analysis 
has provoked criticism of every variety, and it has stimulated a 
wide range of alternative proposals—some of them closely re- 
sembling that of Hempel, others differing radically. In a few 
years’ time interest in the issue will die down, for the various 
explications of historical explanation will converge and disagree- 
ment will be confined to more and more minute details.’’ 

Some of the things noted by this imaginary observer of the 
passing philosophical scene are quite correct. The discussion, 
now so lively, did for all practical purposes begin with Hempel’s 
article?; moreover, almost every. paper written on this question 


*A shorter version of this paper was read at the 1960 International 
Congress for Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy of Science, held at Stanford 
University. 

1 The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 39 (1942). Reprinted in Herbert Feig] 
and Wilfrid Sellars, eds., Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), pp. 459-471. Page references are to the 
latter printing. 

2 Careful historians of philosophy will rightly complain that (1) Hempel’s 
proposal of 1942 was by no means new and that (2) the keen interest in the 
problem of historical explanation, to which philosophers writing in the decades 
on either side of the turn of the century gave expression, had never com- 
pletely died down. In support of the first contention Karl Popper must avove 
all be cited. He himself correctly claims priority for the view Hempel sets 
forth (see n. 7 to ch. 25 of The Open Society and Its Enemies, Princeton 
University Press, 1950, pp. 720-723). Moreover, depending on how broadly 
the Hempelian position is conceived, ancestors even of Popper may be found. 
Alan Donagan points out that Morris Cohen, in Reason and Nature, 1st ed. 
(1931), bk. I, ch. I, sec. 2, maintains a similar view. (See Alan Donagan, 


29 
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makes Hempel’s analysis of historical explanation its own starting 
point. Nevertheless, our observer’s assessment and prognosis of 
the discussion is in error. It fails, I think, to go beneath the 
surface and to see the one fundamental issue which divides the 
disputants, an issue which will not be settled in the course of 
more precise and detailed analyses of historical explanation. It 
will be the burden of this paper to show that what appears to 
be a dispute about the precise nature of historical explanation is 
in fact the product of a disagreement about the nature of philo- 
sophic method, with all the far-reaching implications that such a 
disagreement implies. 

To begin with, the discussion of historical explanation is not so 
free a free-for-all as it might at first seem to be. There are clearly 
two sides: Hempel and Hempelians on one and anti-Hempelians 
on the other. What accounts for the appearance of a war of all 
against all is the lack of a general on the anti-Hempelian side. 
The Hempelians are fewer in number, but their ranks are ordered— 
or, rather, as ordered as philosophical ranks can be expected to be.® 
While the opponents of Hempelianism seldom fight among each 
other, they make very little effort at concerted action. Indeed, 
the anti-Hempelians rarely even mention each other. In order, 
now, to be in a position to see what the quarrel is about, it will 


be necessary to summarize the positions of the two sides, starting 
with the Hempel proposal itself. 


II 


Hempel begins with an outline of the structure of explanation 
in the natural sciences.* According to this scheme, an event (as 


‘¢Explanation in History,’’ Mind, Vol. 66 (1957), reprinted in Patrick 
Gardiner, ed., Theories of History, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959, n. 2, p. 428). 
But, as is so frequently the case in the history of philosophy, what matters 
is not merely the inventing and holding of a view, but the power and precision 
of its formulation. In Hempel’s article the position was for the first time 
brought into such sharp focus that it had to be accepted, adopted, modified, 
or rejected; it could no longer be ignored. With respect to the second point, 
we must keep in mind the great change that has taken place in the method 
and style of philosophy since the work of Dilthey, Simmel, Weber, Rickert, 
and others. ‘There are links between these continental philosophers of history 
and those currently concerned with this topic (Collingwood and Mandelbaum, 
for example), but Hempel’s article is the earliest written wholly in the 
analytic style of philosophy. a 

8 There is some disagreement even among Hempelians. In this -paper, 
however, intra-Hempelian disputes will be ignored. : 

4This outline is both expanded and refined in another locus cléksicus, 
Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, ‘‘The Logie of Explanation,’’ Philoso- 
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distinct from a law) is explained if and only if the statement 
asserting its occurrence (E) can be logically deduced from premises 
consisting of (1) a set of well confirmed® statements expressing 
instantial or determining conditions (C;, Co, ...C,) and (2) a 
set of well confirmed® universal hypotheses, i.e., general laws 
(Li, Le, ...L,). E is the explicandum and the two sets of 
statements, C;, Co, ... Cy, and Ly, Le, . . . La, are the explicans, 
where E is deducible from C,, Co, ...C, and Ly, Le, ... La. 

But is this also the structure of an historical explanation? 
Certainly not in the sense that one will actually find in history 
books statements which conform to the pattern just indicated. 
Aside from the niceties of rigor and precision, explanations found 
in works of history rarely state instantial conditions with the 
requisite completeness and accuracy. Even less frequently do 
historians offer explanations which mention the general law or 
laws in virtue of which the explicandum is deducible. 

These observations about actual explanations are all Hempel’s. 
Indeed, Hempel is at pains to point out further how serious the 
gap is between his model and the explanations historians actually 
provide. Although no law may in fact be mentioned, it would 
oceasionally be no trouble to state it—merely a bore. The Nor- 
mandy sank to the bottom of New York Harbor because a bomb 
was set off inside it. The law, ‘‘Whenever a bomb is set off in a 
ship (and certain circumstances prevail), the ship will sink,’’ is 
familiar and not worthy of mention. Often, however, the required 
hypotheses are so complex, one would be hard put to it even to 
formulate them. Think of the stuff histories are made of: out- 
breaks of wars and revolutions, spreads of religions, failures of 
foreign policies. No simple laws will do as generalizations belong- 
ing to the erplanantia of such events. And finally, there is the 
problem of truth or confirmation. Even when a law is stated, how 
likely is it that it can be well confirmed? The historian is in no 
position to conduct experiments; the number of instances of any 
generalization he might have wanted to use may forever be insuf- 
ficient to establish it. 

Not only, then, does Hempel recognize that historians do not 
provide explanations which conform in so many words to the 
pattern outlined, but he is careful to note that, even if he wanted 
to, the historian would seldom be able to do so. All that the 


phy of Science, Vol. 15 (1948), reprinted in Herbert Feig] and May Brodbeck, 
eds., Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953), pp. 319-352. Page references are to the latter printing. 


5In the later paper (ibid., p. 322) ‘‘well confirmed’’ is changed to 
**true.’?’ 
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historian does (and, in most cases, can) provide is an explanation 
sketch which ‘‘consists of a more or less vague indication of the 
laws and initial conditions considered as relevant and [which] needs 
‘filling out’ in order to turn it into a fullfledged explanation.’’® 

But if it is true that in the vast majority of cases historians 
merely offer explanation sketches, it follows that the paradigm first 
set down is the proper analysis of an historical explanation. To 
explain why an event occurred is to deduce the statement express- 
ing what has occurred from instantial condition statements and 
general laws. To the extent to which and in any way in which 
the historian falls short of these requirements, he fails to explain, 
but merely provides a sketch of an explanation. Stated in some- 
what exaggerated terms, Hempel’s article must be construed not as 
an argument in support of the thesis that historical explanation has 
a certain pattern, but rather as a claim that the explanations 
offered in history are in certain ways and in varying degrees 
inadequate. Fullfledged explanations always have the same struc- 
ture, whether they occur in science or history.’ 


III 


All anti-Hempelians agree in making less of a demand upon 
historical explanation than do Hempel and Hempelians. They 


emphatically do not agree on the extent to which the demands 
upon the historian as explainer should be reduced. It is con- 
venient for our purposes to divide the alternative analyses® of 
historical explanation into three groups, with the first closest to 
and the third furthest from the Hempel proposal. 

(1) There are those who agree with Hempel that the explanans 
of an historical explanation must contain not only a set of instantial 
conditions, but general statements of some kind as well. Accord- 
ing to these writers, however, an historical explanation may be 


6 Op. cit., p. 465. 

7 Among those who have, with no or few reservations, accepted Hempel’s 
analysis of historical explanation are: Ernest Nagel (see, especially, ‘‘ Deter- 
minism in History,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 20 
(1960)) and Morton White (see ‘‘ Historical Explanation,’’ Mind, Vol. 52 
(1943), reprinted in Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 357-373). 

8Some writers grant that Hempel’s proposal is an analysis of some 
historical explanations; they then make their suggestions as additions to that 
of Hempel. Most anti-Hempelians offer their proposals in place of Hempel’s. 
The proposals to be discussed here are all analyses of causal explanations. As 
such they are at least in some ways comparable to Hempel’s scheme. Some 
anti-Hempelians, however, also recognize historical explanations which are, in 
their view, not causal at all. See Sec. V, below. 
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complete and emphatically not a mere sketch that requires further 
‘‘filling out,’’ even when its generalization or generalizations fall 
short in various degrees and ways from being universal hypotheses. 

And when the requirement of a law is relaxed sufficiently, it 
no longer makes sense to speak of deducibility. According to 
Patrick Gardiner, for example, historians make use of generaliza- 
tions which make imprecise correlations, to which exceptions 
may be granted, the terms of which may be ‘‘open.’’ Such 
statements—Gardiner prefers to call them ‘‘assessments’’ or 
‘*judgments’’—fashion some sort of links between the ‘‘details’’ 
of the instantial conditions and the event to be explained; they 
serve as ‘‘guiding threads.’’ In fulfilling this function they do 
all that is needed for a complete historical explanation. Statements. 
of this kind are not ‘‘made, or accepted, in default of something 
‘better’; we should rather insist that their formulation represents 
the end of historical inquiry, not that they are stages on the journey 
towards that end.’’® 

(2) A proposal by T. A. Goudge*® will serve to exemplify a 
second type of alternative to Hempel’s proposal. According to 
him, historical explanations * can be expected to achieve in practice 
no more than the following pattern: the explanation indicates 
conditions, temporally prior to or simultaneous with E, which 
are jointly sufficient but not independently necessary for the 
occurrence of E. An historical explanation would be complete if 
the conditions specified were independently necessary for the 
occurrence of E. 

In this, the sufficient condition model of historical explanation, 
laws or law-like statements are explicitly said not to play a role. 
The event to be explained is explained in virtue of the fact that 
it ‘‘falls into place’’ as the terminal phase of a sequence which, 
in its entirety, constitutes the sufficient condition for the occur- 
rence of the event. The logical relations among the components of 
an explanation are said to be not implicative, but conjunctive. 
The deductive model is ‘‘the wrong model to have in mind.’’ 
Instead, coherent narrative is taken to be the model of explanation. 


9 Patrick Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952), pp. 95-96. Also, see Alan Donagan, loc. cit., as 
well as Michael Scriven, ‘‘Truisms as the Grounds for Historical Explana- 
tions,’’ in Gardiner’s Theories of History, pp. 443-475, and ‘‘The Logic of 
Criteria,’’ The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 56 (1959). 

10 Causal Explanation in Natural History,’’ The British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 9: (1958). 

11 Goudge’s actual subject matter is natural history. There seems to be 
no reason, however, why his proposal should not be extended so as to apply 
to history. 
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(3) The coherence of a narrative does not, of course, depend 
upon the sufficiency of the conditions said to bring about an event. 
Accordingly, writers can be found who depart still further from 
the Hempelian model by claiming that an event may be adequately 
explained by citing merely necessary conditions for its occurrence. 
W. B. Gallie, for example, requires of what he calls a ‘‘character- 
istically genetic [or historical] explanation’’ of events that it 
refer ‘‘us to one or a number of their temporally prior necessary 
conditions. . . . In such cases explanation commences from our 
recognition of the event to be explained as being of such a kind 
that some one of a disjunction of describable conditions is neces- 
sary to its occurrence; and the explanation consists in elucidating 
which one of this disjunctive set is applicable, in the sense of being 
necessary, to the event in question.’’** If some particular histori- 
eal explanation (following this pattern) is taken to be inadequate, 
Gallie would consider it irrelevant and of no help at all if general 
laws were mentioned in an attempt to improve the explanation. 
If any ‘‘filling out’’ should be needed, it is to be done within the 
necessary condition model, by specifying different or more such 
conditions. 


Essentially the same position is held by both Arthur C. Danto™ 
and William Dray.’** For both of them the detailing of necessary 


conditions explains the occurrence of an event, though both of 
them go further than Gallie in regarding coherent narrative as a 
model of explanation. Following the model of ‘‘the continuous 
series,’’ Dray considers an event explained when he ‘‘can trace the 
course of events by which it came about.’’**> The explanation of 
Caesar’s behavior, writes Danto, is ‘‘merely . . . the narrative we 
might construct describing Caesar’s career, . . . describing the 
causes and conditions of the occurrences.’’?* No general state- 
ments are required. Explanation by means of such a narrative is 
the end (or at least one of the ends) of historical inquiry, and not 
an initial step on the road to the deductive model.” 


12'W. B. Gallie, ‘‘Explanations in History and the Genetic Sciences,’’ 
Mind, Vol. 64 (1955), reprinted in Gardiner, op. cit., p. 387; italics in original. 

13 ‘On Explanations in History,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 23 (1956). 

14 Laws and Explanation in History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1957). 

15 Tbid., p. 68, italics in original. 

16 Danto, loc. cit., p. 29. 

17 Seriven may also be associated with this view. See the papers cited 
above, as well as ‘‘Explanation and Prediction in Evolutionary Theory,’’ 
Science, Vol. 130 (1959), pp. 477-482. 
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IV 


If it is correct that the dispute about historical explanation is 
one in which Hempelians oppose anti-Hempelians, it is also true 
that the arguing on both sides has been curiously ineffectual. The 
various attacks of the anti-Hempelians have merely been countered 
by a reiteration of the original Hempelian position. Neither side 
has made any admissions. To explain this strange lack of progress, 
we must turn away from the actual proposals made about historical 
explanation and consider two underlying conceptions of what 
philosophy is and does. 

There is some common ground shared by both parties to the 
quarrel about historical explanation. They are both genuinely 
doing philosophy of history. They philosophize, that is, about a 
subjective matter or activity as it is given; neither side is content 
to deduce statements about history from some antecedently estab- 
lished a priort metaphysical system. This common ground, however, 
is not enough to guarantee that the arguments by the disputants 
about historical explanation will meet. Given this very broad 
agreement, it may still be true that the ‘‘distances’’ at which 
philosophers stand from the object of their philosophic reflection 
vary considerably.'® More specifically, the ‘‘distance’’ from which 
Hempelians look upon historical explanation is much greater than 
that from which their critics regard it. 

Not even the starting point is precisely the same on both sides 
of the dispute. Hempel and Hempelians make no attempt to 
survey explanations as they are actually proffered—whether in 
history or in science. Induction is no part of their argument: no 
argument is made (and none ean be) that their reconstruction 
says, more clearly and more elegantly perhaps, what historians (or 
scientists) say and do.'® They proceed along different lines. A 
sample explanation is kept in mind or ecited.”° It is, presumably, 
a good sample, a paragon of an explanation, one which satisfies. 


18 This useful metaphor stems from Georg Simmel. See his ‘‘On the 
Nature of Philosophy,’’ in Kurt H. Wolff, ed., Georg Simmel, 1858-1918 ° 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1959), pp. 282-309. 

19 The closest that Hempelians come to ‘‘verifying’’ their proposal by 
reference to explanations actually offered by historians is to restate the 
historian’s explanation and give it the form of a Hempelian explanation 
sketch (see Nagel, loc. cit.). This, however, amounts to the imposition of a 
scheme upon the words of historians. Anti-Hempelians will be quick to point 
out that from the fact that the imposition is possible (that the historian’s 
words do not resist being ordered into a Hempelian framework) it does not 
follow that there may not be an indefinite number of other schemata which 
are still more adequate philosophic reconstructions of historical explanation. 

20 Hempel and Oppenheim, loc. cit., pp. 320-321. 
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f 

The logical character of this explanation is sketched out quickly, 
and from this point to the finished product (a reconstruction of 
historical explanation) it is not reference to further examples of 
explanation which determine what is said,’ but principles which 
are, so to speak, purely philosophical. Put less cryptically, the 
starting point of philosophic reflection is an insight into what an 
explanation is; all that follows constitutes a reconstruction and 
elaboration of that insight in terms of a philosophic position that 
does not directly depend upon an understanding of the particular 
thing (historical explanation) being examined, but is grounded in 
philosophic considerations of a much broader sort. 

All this can be made a great deal clearer by an. attempt that 
makes explicit the train of thought that leads to the Hempelian 
reconstruction of historical explanation. Explanations are offered 
in response to questions such as ‘‘Why did this happen?’’ They 
are designed to reduce curiosity to understanding; they resolve a 
kind of tension. When the explanation is (psychologically) suc- 
cessful, the hearer gratefully exclaims, ‘‘Aha!,’’ or, in Friedrich 
Waismann’s image, he doffs his hat. 

It seems clear that, if the much advertised Aha! experience is 
to occur, the explanans and the explanandum must in some way 
‘‘hang together.’’ No questioner, presumably, will be satisfied at 
the end of an exchange such as this: Q. ‘‘ Why was Napoleon exiled 
to Elba?’’ A. ‘‘Because the area of Elba is eighty-six square 
miles.’’ It is true, however, that for some people, in some con- 
texts, an explanans and explanandum ‘‘hang together,’’ while for 
others, or the same people under different circumstances, the same 
components fail to cohere and do not lead to the desired Aha! 
‘‘Because she wanted to sleep’’ will satisfy a child’s question, 
‘Why did the doll close her eyes?,’’ but it does not evoke an Aha! 
from an adult. Moreover, if such a response did satisfy an adult 
(and explanations no less superstitious have satisfied adults), we 
should emphatically come back with ‘‘it ought not to satisfy 
anyone !”’ 

At this point the Hempelian may be imagined to take leave of 
the psychological discussion of explanations and the myriad of 
different contexts in which explanations may be offered. We know 
that explanans and explanandum must hang together; what must 
now be investigated is that in virtue of which these components 
hang together—not for the child or for a ninth-century serf, but 
for any rational being. <A philosophic demand is being put upon 
explanations—a demand that the cohesion of its components 
should not depend upon the background of the person who asks 
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for the explanation, nor upon the context in which it is given, but 
upon relations which are, so to speak, intrinsic to the explanation. 

We need not look far for such relationships; there are not 
many. The explanandum must be deducible from the explanans. 
When that is the case, the explanation’s coherence is independent 
of the speaker, the hearer, and the context. Only when that is the 
ease is the philosopher empowered to say, ‘‘You ought to be 
satisfied with this explanation.’’ More important still, only if 
deducibility is understood to be a necessary feature of an adequate 
explanation, is the philosopher in a position to say to the child 
or the superstitious person, ‘‘ You ought not to be satisfied with this 
explanation,’’ when an Aha! experience is reported as evoked by 
an explanans and explanandum which do not have the logical 
coherence of deducibility.”* 

Another general principle is operative in the requirement of 
the deducibility of the explanandum. The question, ‘‘Why did E 
occur ?,’’ must be understood as a demand for the cause or causes 
of E. Moreover, under numerous circumstances, the reply actually 
consists of a reference to some condition or conditions and a ‘‘that’s 
why!’’ For the Hempelian this is not enough, no matter how 
frequently hearers of such ‘‘explanations’’ indicate their satisfac- 
tion with answers of this kind.?? As a philosopher who has a 
theory of causality, he wants to know that the conditions mentioned 
are causes. And this theory—in general terms a Humean one— 
ean find such a guarantee only in the statement (well established) 
of a regularity; he requires that the statements of the alleged 
cause and effect be mediated by the statement of a law. Only then 
does he have the assurance that the alleged cause is, in fact, a 
cause. 

This point may be put in another way. When the occurrence 
of E is explained by references to causes Cy, Co, . . . Ca, a cogni- 
tive claim is made to the effect that C,, Co, . . . C, did bring about 
E. Whatever the reaction of the plain man may be, the philoso- 
pher of the Hempelian persuasion is not yet satisfied. Even if it 
is supposed that the statements asserting that E and that C,, Co, 
. . . Cy are well established, nothing about these statements gives 
us any assurance that C;, Co, . . . Cy are causes of E. To obtain 
this kind of knowledge (which is crucial to the explanation) logical 
procedures have long since been worked out, quite independently 

21 Only the question of coherence is here under discussion. Nothing is 


being said about when one ought or ought not to be satisfied as far as other 
features of explanations are concerned. 


22See a discussion of this point in Jack Pitt, ‘‘Generalizations in 
Historical Explanation,’’ The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 56 (1959). 
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of historical explanation. To know that C,, Co, . . . Cy caused E, 
we must know—that is, have verified—a statement to the effect that 
‘*Whenever C;, Co, . . . C, then E.’’ General principles, in other 
words, which rest upon a position which is applicable to a much 
broader area than, and is genetically independent of, the problems 
raised by historical explanation operate in the construction of the 
model of historical explanation. 

A final philosophic principle which seems operative in the 
Hempelian analysis of historical explanation is of a much more 
general sort and might well be said to be assumed in the foregoing. 
To explain—whether in science, daily affairs, or history—is to 
provide knowledge. Knowledge, as distinct from mere belief, 
opinion, guessing, surmising, feeling sure, and so forth, must be 
objective. Ever since Plato, a dominant tradition in philosophy 
has insisted that knowledge must be logically independent of the 
particular state of mind of him who possesses it, the society 
of which its possessor is a part, the state of mind of the audience 
to which he imparts it, and of any other factor besides the rela- 
tionship between the proposition said to be known and what is 
the case. When Hempel and Oppenheim, in their paper on expla- 
nation,”® demand that the constituent statements of an explanation 
be true, they are expressing their adherence to this tradition. For 
a perfectly adequate explanation, it is not enough to say that its 
constituents are well confirmed. For this is compatible with their 
falsity and hence with the inadequacy of the explanation. Only 
when its constituents are true does the explanation hold, regardless 
of time, place, speaker, or hearer. 

And knowledge is one.2* When historians explain, they claim 
to provide knowledge. Explanation in history, therefore, must 
fulfill the same requirements as explanations in other areas, above 
all in science. More generally, historical explanation must meet 
the criteria which any claim to knowledge must meet, regardless 
of its context. It may be that no actual explanation ever offered 
by an historian fully meets the demands the philosopher places 
upon claims to knowledge. In that case, the philosopher’s model 
serves as a measure of the historian’s success and indicates the 

23 Op. cit. 

24 Without explicitly saying so, Hempel addresses himself to the view 
current around the turn of the century, that there were essentially two kinds 
of knowledge, that given by the Naturwissenschaften and that found in the 
Geisteswissenschaften. Hempel’s effort to show that there was no essential 
difference (as far as knowledge is concerned) between these two sets of 


disciplines is an expression of the unity of science principle held by the 
members of the Vienna Circle. 
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direction of possible improvement. The model, however, is estab- 
lished on a firmer and wider basis than an examination of historical 
explanations: if such explanations do not live up to the model, the 
philosopher cannot give up the model short of giving up the 
philosophic position in which it is grounded. Accordingly, if the 
historian insists that he cannot meet the requirements laid down 
by the philosopher for explanation in history, the philosopher has 


no choice but to reply, ‘‘to that extent and in that respect, so 
much the worse for history.’’* 


v 


A self-conscious anti-Hempelian might summarize his objections 
to Hempel’s proposal in the following way. First and worst of 
all, Hempel’s scheme does not reflect what historians actually do 
when they explain. No matter how much and how carefully one 
reads works of history, one is not likely to turn up Hempelian 
explanations. Indeed, there is more than one reason to suppose 
that historians could not, even if they so chose, always provide 
explanations of the Hempelian sort**; and some reasons may be 
given in support of the thesis that they never could. Secondly, 
even if an historian were to provide a set of statements which 
fulfilled all the requirements laid down by Hempel, it would by 
no means follow that this set would actually explain. Such a set 
would have the form of an explanation (according to Hempel) and, 
paradoxically enough, perhaps not satisfy a single reader. Thirdly 
(and this is what gives teeth to the first two objections), the anti- 
Hempelian would note that historians do, as a matter of fact, 
successfully explain many events, using methods quite different 
from those recommended by Hempel. 

Given objections of this sort (and given the actual analyses 
made by anti-Hempelians on the basis of which these objections 
were formulated in the first place), we may single out three related 


25 It might be remarked parenthetically that this is not as horrible as 
it seems. (1) There are lots of things men do that they might do more 
adequately and yet will never do with complete adequacy. (2) Historians do, 
among other things, explain—some more than others. It does not, however, 
seem to be the main business of historians to explain, but, rather, to describe. 
‘Explanation looms nowhere near as large in history as does historical 
explanation in philosophy. 

26 Anti-Hempelians often forget that Hempel admits all this. Neverthe- 
less, this first point becomes an objection when it is taken in conjunction with 
the second and (particularly) third objections and with the conception of 


analysis (to be discussed below) which underlies all of the objections of the 
anti-Hempelian. 
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principles or, better, considerations, which underlie and function 
in most of the analyses made by anti-Hempelians. By discussing 
each of them in turn, it may be possible to determine the ‘‘distance’’ 
from which these philosophers look upon historical explanation. 

(1) In an important sense, the philosopher must not go beyond 
his data. The philosopher’s job is to ascertain as clearly as he 
knows how the ‘‘logic’’ of historical explanations as they are 
actually offered. Just as it is the task of the topographer to 
reproduce the exact outline of a mountain—and not to recommend 
that the mountain’s silhouette be converted into an isosceles tri- 
angle with an apex angle of exactly 45°,—so the philosopher must 
remain faithful to the ‘‘outline’’ of his data. In less metaphorical 
terms, there must be a sense (and not a trivial one) in which the 
analysandum and the analysans are equivalent. If the philosopher 
seeks clarity, what he wants to get clear is what historians actually 
do and not what they might do, no matter how good a thing it 
would be if historians followed such a recommendation. The 
primary role of philosophy is descriptive and not prescriptive. 

(2) If analyses are to meet such requirements, the philosopher 
cannot approach the analysandum with theories of his own. His 
job (in this case) is to find out what historians do when they 
explain. To explain may very well be to provide knowledge; this 
fact, however, does not constitute a justification for coming to 
this act of historians with a general theory as to the nature of 
knowledge. It may well turn out that giving an historical explana- 
tion involves the stating of causes of an event.?” But it is the 
philosopher’s business to find out what the historian means by 
‘*eause’’ and not to impose some philosophic doctrine—Humean or 
Aristotelian—upon the historian’s work. He must recognize that 
‘cause’? may well have a different meaning when used in the 
context of history from that which it has in science. It is up to 
him to reveal this meaning and not to change it.”* 

In the most extreme version of this view all of philosophy 
consists of analyses of this kind. According to it, the philosopher 
cannot rightfully come into possession of any theories of his own. 
To find out what an historical explanation is involves only a 
determination of how the term ‘‘explanation’’ is used in the 
‘language game’’ played by historians. The introduction of 
theories derived from elsewhere—including, presumably, other 


27 Though, according to some anti-Hempelians, not all historical explana- 
tions are causal explanations by any means. See n. 31 below. 

28 See, for example, Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation, 
Parts I and III. 
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language games—would be worse than inadvisable; it would 
patently contradict the philosopher’s basic conviction about the 
nature of philosophy. 

(3) So far restrictions have been emphasized: we have focused 
upon what the anti-Hempelians consider not to be a proper part 
of philosophic analysis. But important things must be said on 
the positive side as well. If philosophic analysis is analysis of a 
particular language, all of the facets of the language must be 
considered. The language of history is a language used by some- 
one to speak to someone. In the specific case of an historical 
explanation, the historian explains the occurrence of an event to a 
certain audience. In doing so, he manifests certain intentions; 
in the audience to which he speaks he finds or arouses certain 
expectations. The enterprise as a whole is carried on to satisfy 
certain human interests. The anti-Hempelian emphatically rejects 
Hempelian austerity ; he rules in, as part of the data to be clarified, 
the entire context in which historical explanations are offered. 
‘*Explanations are practical, context bound affairs. .. .’’”® 

This can be put more formally. The Hempelian is interested 
only in the syntactics and the semantics of historical explanation. 
For him, the ‘‘logic’’ of a term has but these two dimensions. The 
anti-Hempelian’s rejoinder is (in part) that such an analysis is 
most incomplete and hence in error. ‘‘Explanation is not a syn- 
tactical but a pragmatic notion.’’*®° Explanations are offered to 
provide understanding; and the understanding, as an event taking 
place in the hearer’s mind, is a part of what must be considered 
by the analyst. 

We can thus easily see that in several different ways the anti- 
Hempelian conducts his investigations from a position much closer 
to the data than does the Hempelian. His stance, one might say, 
is more empirical: he seeks to discover how ‘‘explanation’’ is 
actually used in the related set of contexts which make up the 
field of history. The immediately obvious manifestation of this 
‘‘empiricism’’ is the procedure that is most frequently used: the 
citing of example after example of explanations, both ‘‘genuine’’ 
(that is, having actually occurred) and made-up for the occasion. 
Faithfulness to the data in all of their shifting complexity and 
sensitivity to the nuances of different uses are the prime desiderata 
of such an analysis. 

Earlier we saw that the Hempelian’s analysis is a product of 
an insight into usage and of general philosophic principles. Since 


29 Seriven, ‘‘Truisms as the Grounds for Historical Explanation,’’ loc. 
cit., p. 450. 


80 Ibid., p. 452. 
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there is considerable agreement among Hempelians about these 
principles, it comes as no surprise, then, that in this group there 
is also a large measure of agreement about a single model of his- 
torical explanation. Now, considering the many different contexts 
in which historical explanations are given, it becomes understand- 
able why those who take into consideration the interest and knowl- 
edge of the hearer as well as the intention of the speaker should 
find that there are many different types of historical explanation.** 


VI 


If two people looked at the world wearing spectacles of differ- 
ently colored glass, we should not be astonished at their not 
agreeing about the colors of the things they saw. Moreover, if they 
never removed their glasses, we should have no expectation that 
they would ever come to an agreement, no matter how strenuously 
they peered at the world’s furniture. Hempelians and anti- 
Hempelians use different methods of analysis in their scrutiny of 
historical explanation.*? Regardless of how diligently they con- 
tinue their work, if each camp persists in its methods, we cannot 
expect them to arrive at even approximately similar conclusions. 
But clearly, the methods of analysis used are themselves subject 
to controversy. While so far we have given ‘‘persuasive exposi- 
tions’’ of both methods, it will be well to conclude with a few 
partisan remarks. 

But before giving full rein to partisanship, it must, I think, 
be granted that both modes of philosophic analysis have led to 
important results. The actual work done in close to half a century 
provides sufficient evidence to refute a claim on either side that 
the philosophic method has at last been found. Yet from this it 
by no means follows that either method is equally appropriate for 
the solution of any kind of philosophic problem. 

The method employed by the anti-Hempelians was developed 
as part of and in response to a conception of philosophy which 
sees as its function the resolution of certain kinds of puzzles. 


31 Not only do anti-Hempelians as a group suggest numerous ‘‘models’’ 
of historical explanations, but particular members of that group, notably 
Dray and Scriven, also see several types of historical explanation. See, for 
example, William Dray, ‘‘ ‘Explaining What’ in ‘History,’’ in Gardiner, 
Theories of History, pp. 403-408, and Scriven, ‘‘Truisms as the Grounds for 
Historicai Explanations,’’ loc. cit. 

82 These two methods correspond approximately to what P. F. Strawson 
calls the methods of the American School and the English School respectively. 
See his ‘‘Construction and Analysis,’’? in The Revolution in Philosophy 
(London: Maemillan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957), pp. 97-110. 
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Language is infinitely complex, a fact which not only makes it a 
flexible instrument for a great variety of purposes, but which also 
traps its users into strange corners from which escape comes hard. 
Not everyone is trapped, but most philosophers, at one time or 
another, have been led astray. For them this method proposes to 
point a way out: linguistic therapy. The point of this kind of 
analysis seems to be to find the linguistic roots of a puzzle: to 
determine where an analogy might have been misleading, where 
grammatical form might have hidden a different logical form, to 
spell out, in other words, how the trap was laid. When all this 
has been made obvious, the trap ceases to be a trap; the problem 
ceases to be. 

Unquestionably there is evidence that a method sensitive to all 
the nuances of usage, a method which can note and measure every 
drift of language, is capable of achieving therapeutic results. But 
it is notorious that ‘‘the professional philosopher deliberately and 
methodically [causes] the headaches which he is subsequently 
going to cure.’’** Only when prodded and no longer plain, will 
the plain man come to doubt the existence of the external world; 
only when coaxed will he begin to wonder about the unity and 
continuity of the self. And, while such prodding and coaxing is 
often successful, it is by no means the case that every linguistic 
situation can be converted into a trap; not every question can be 
twisted into a puzzle. 

Now, the question as to the nature of historical explanation 
does not seem to be a puzzle at all. To be sure, there are questions 
about history which have the quality of the kind of muddle for 
which the anti-Hempelian method seems suitable: Can history be 
objective? How can we know what is no more? and the like. The 
question about historical explanation, however, does not seem to 
involve this (to some) puzzling aspect of history; certainly the 
writers on this subject have not understood the problem to be so 
tainted. Moreover, in any form similar to the present one, the 
problem of historical explanation is not very ancient. It goes 
back no further than the latter part of the 19th century, when 
methodology (as distinct from epistemology) was isolated as a 
subject matter. In spite of the fact that Hempel tacitly addresses 
himself to this earlier discussion, neither he nor subsequent writers 
find, there or elsewhere, headaches to cure. 

An anti-Hempelian, while perhaps admitting that his method 
first was and primarily is used to resolve puzzles, may still reply 


33 H. H. Price, ‘‘Clarity Is Not Enough,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary Volume 19 (1945), p. 5. 
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that this fact does not rule out the method’s serviceability in 
problems of another kind. But this seems not to be the case; for 
when there is no puzzle to be resolved, it becomes difficult to see 
what philosophical task the method could accomplish. Historians, 
scientists, teachers, parents, and all the rest of mankind have used 
many different words in explaining many different things. No 
doubt, the number of explanatory patterns is finite and it might 
well be possible to discern different genera, species, and varieties 
of explanations. The resulting taxonomy might be of some interest 
to psychologists, sociologists, or what are known as communication 
specialists; some of these might even wish to go on to correlate 
different branches of the classification with the cultural back- 
ground, education, sex, and annual income of the explainer. But 
why this should be of interest to the philosopher—any more than 
any report a scientist might give about the workings of men and 
nature—is indeed hard to see. Still less plausible is it that a philoso- 
pher should do such work himself. In the end, he lacks the 
training, as a philosopher, to do an adequate job. 

And the continued use of this method on the problem of 
historical explanation inevitably leads to such a taxonomy. The 
reason is simple: there is nothing to stop it. On the one hand, 
there is no. puzzle to be resolved. The need to do so would give 
direction to an analysis; the alleviation of the need would signal 
its conclusion. On the other hand, the method precludes philoso- 
phy’s playing a systematic role. The analysis cannot be conducted 
with the aid of theories derived from other analyses, nor ean it 
be a part of the task of the analysis to relate the analysandum to 
other concepts and principles, with a view to arriving at a system- 
atic reconstruction of an entire domain. This leaves only the 
function of ‘‘revealing’’ by means of an indefinite number of 
examples. When order is made among the examples, we are well 
on the way to a taxonomy. 

There is no doubt that the method of the Hempelians involves 
dangers. When one comes to a problem with theories, the pos- 
sibility always exists that the analysandum is lost sight of in a 
network of concepts and principles. Reconstruction, if one does 
not take heed, may become construction. There is no magic formula 
for gauging the ‘‘distance’’ the philosopher must stand from the 
problem of his concern. When that interval shrinks to the vanish- 
ing point, philosophy, we have seen, becomes a mere reporting. 
When, through the interposition of too high a stack of theories, 
the ‘‘distance’’ becomes too great, philosophy relapses into the idle 
a priorism of ages hopefully gone by. Neither alternative is ac- 
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ceptable. The anti-Hempelians, however, come close to embracing 
the former, while the Hempelians are still trying to maintain 
distance without losing sight of their object.** 


RupotPH H. WEINGARTNER 
San FrRANcIscO STATE COLLEGE 


A NOTE ON APPROVING 


HIS essay aims to make a point concerning the manner in 
which the conception of obligation attaches to judgments of 
approval. I begin with a few general observations. 

First of all, approving must be distinguished from liking. One 
may approve of an essay without really liking it; and one may 
like it and may yet disapprove. And even where judgments of 
liking and ‘approving are perfectly matched, they still must be 
distinguished; for judgments of approval and disapproval carry 
with them claims to objectivity which expressions of taste do not. 
We hold them to be reasoned judgments. In all cases we believe 
that we could justify them if pressed. And we commonly infer 
from a man’s failure to establish the rationality of his judgment 
of approval to his expressing mere preference or liking. This 
extends even to the somewhat elliptical ‘‘approval’’ of objects, 
such as a piece of furniture in a room, which one might approve 
of as appropriate to some definite employment by standards, such 
as proportion or utility, of sufficient objectivity to justify the 
judgment to most persons. When we say that we approve or 
disapprove of anything, including a thing or a work of art, we 
express a judgment that we believe to be more thoroughly rational 
than an aesthetic judgment or an expression of mere taste. 

Secondly, since judgments of approval and disapproval are 
rational they share something with judgments of rightness; but 
plainly they are something more. We say that a move is right 
or wrong in a game, that Napoleon was the right man to turn the 
post-revolutionary chaos of France to advantage, that Herbert 
Hoover was the wrong man to manage the depression, or that a 
chair is right or wrong for a given room, without necessarily 
expressing approval or disapproval. In all cases where one judges 


84 Much more attention must be paid to the characterization and justifica- 
tion of philosophic analysis at the ‘‘middle distance.’’ For this, however, 
another opportunity must be taken, if only because such an analysis should not 
be carried on within the limited context provided by the problem of historical 
explanation. 
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something right, the question can always be asked: ‘‘And do you, 
then, approve of it?’’ To answer, we reflect not on whether our 
judgment is correct, but on something more. We seem to con- 
sider whether the issue is one which has bearing on ourselves, and 
whether it is one in which it would be appropriate to commit our- 
selves. 

Approval is thus something more than liking or judging right. 
Our problem is to say precisely what. — 


Let us consider the matter of disagreements in approval. To 
take a matter close to home, some person may approve of a certain 
type of philosophical argument. I, on the ground of a different 
view of the nature of philosophy, may disapprove. And so we 
disagree. But what exactly does the disagreement consist in? It 
is indeed a disagreement with respect to principles: my philosophi- 
cal view is not his. But this is not merely a matter of disagreement 
with respect to principles. They are each our own principles, 
principles with which we identify ourselves. This is where I 
stand ; that is where he stands. We are different persons, thinking 
differently and identifying ourselves with different views. In 
explicitly approving and disapproving we each assert just this: 
we in effect say, ‘‘This is I.’’ The disagreement is thus not merely 
a difference of principle, but a difference of personal commitment 
with respect to principles. And these are commitments which we 
believe to be freely and rationally established, indeed which we 
must believe rationally established as a condition of the assurance 
that they are our own, i.e., not impressed on us by forces over 
which we have no critical control. 

This holds, I believe, for approvals of all kinds—of actions, 
laws, individual persons, even objects. All are approved of ‘‘as,’’ 
where the ‘‘as’’ brings what is approved of into connection with 
some region of knowledge or reality with respect to which we have 
made commitments. In approving of the chair, I approve of it as 
appropriate to this employment of it, judged by principles with 
which I identify myself. Otherwise I should merely express pref- 
erence or judge by principles in which I have no personal stake. 

What is it, then, that another person and I intend when he 
says of something, ‘‘I approve of it,’’ and I reply, ‘‘I- disap- 
prove’’? We have each taken strong stands, stands much stronger 
than we would if we were disputing taste or correctness of judg- 
ment. We have left off merely differing or merely disagreeing 
about something that might be settled by new facts or clearer think- 
ing. We face each other now as persons. What are we saying in 
addition to the obvious material content of the assertion and the 
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claims to objectivity of judgment? I suggest that we are saying, 
‘‘Here am I,’’ or ‘‘This is where I stand,’’ or ‘‘I identify myself 
with this view.’’ (It is in these terms that we have to understand 
the sense in which one is ‘‘for’’ what he approves. ) 

This point is corroborated by the presupposition of a position 
in every judgment of approval or disapproval: one approves or 
disapproves as a teacher, a critic, an editor, a philosopher, a head 
of a family, a connoisseur. . . . To approve or disapprove is not 
only to assert possible control but in some degree competent control, 
whether as an official or as an individual. It is presumptuous to 
approve or disapprove otherwise. Indeed, we do distinguish between 
judgments made in official capacities and judgments made as per- 
sons, so that a man might say, resorting to a nice linguistic device, 
‘‘Of course I had to approve it, but I certainly do not approve of 
it (myself).’’ But this only calls attention to the fact that every 
man has several areas of competence and commitment, several 
‘‘positions’’ in life. 

But there seems to be still more in the meaning of statements 
of approval and disapproval than has yet been brought out. There 
seems to be an evasive ‘‘ought,’’ a sense of obligation, hovering 
over the whole. We must catch it and pin it down if we can. 

It would not be unnatural to attempt to locate this ‘‘ought’’ 
in the judgment itself. Thus Mr. George Pitcher asserts that a 
person who approves ‘‘is not merely for the thing, but he thinks 
that anyone in his position ought to be for it, or that his favoring 
attitude is the only right one for a person in his position to 
adopt.’’' But I must disagree: this ‘‘ought’’ is not in my mean- 
ing in my ordinary non-moral approvals. When I approve of 
something I do not mean to say that anyone in my position or 
situation ought to be ‘‘for’’ it too. Rather, I firmly believe that 
if a person were exactly in my position or situation, understanding 
it as I understand it, he would be ‘‘for’’ what I am ‘‘for,’’ that 
he would approve of the same things that I approve of. That is 
the manner in which I think the soundness of any judgment—I 
believe that others in appropriate circumstances would concur. 

This interpretation is not saved by restricting it to moral 
approvals and disapprovals. If I say to you directly that I ap- | 
prove of your not giving in to your friends’ demands for special 
favors, I simply approve of the act or the general policy deter- 
mining such acts; and if I say to someone else that I disapprove 
of his using his profession as a means to a social end, I do not 


1 George Pitcher, ‘‘On Approval,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. LXVII 
(April, 1958), p. 209. 
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mean that he ‘‘ought’’ also to disapprove, but that he simply 
ought not to do it. In the latter case an ‘‘ought’’ appears, but 
not as the theory suggests. And when I speak to you of a third 
_ party, none may appear at all. For when I tell you that I approve 
or disapprove of the action of a third person I am surely not so 
much telling you what you ought to approve or disapprove as I am 
expressing my judgment as to what a rational mind, viewing a 
situation as I view it, and standing committed to some of the things 
that I firmly believe that men are committed to just in being men, 
would morally approve or disapprove. If you in fact do not, the 
fault is not that you have failed an obligation, but that you do not 
understand, have not seen clearly, or are considering a somewhat 
different situation. Thus do we commonly call those who do not 
coneur in our moral approvals and disapprovals stupid, deluded, 
foolish, or naive, rather than perverse. 


The sense of obligation still hovers over judgments of approval 
and disapproval. Let us see if we can pull it down to earth 
another way. 

The point that I wish to make requires that we step back a 
pace to observe that the disagreement in question takes place in 
the context of a community in which individuals communicate, at 


least enough to have a common language, a common subject of 
discourse, a common concern for the objective truth of ideas. We 
may also observe that there are some conditions, both social and 
intellectual, apart from which these could not be. One condition 
is, of course, thé capacity td think, which is possible only as the 
contents of the human mind come -under the constraints of the 
laws of logic. Another is the existence in the human mind of a 
basic conception of moral respect, i.e., the respect for persons as 
ends in themselves. Without that the conversation could never 
take place, if indeed we should have achieved enough individuality 
to attempt it. 

This réspect for persons, like the practical principle of the 
respect for facts, is an a priori principle, as firm as the Law of 
Non-contradiction. It is not my purpose here to explain ‘or 
defend it, and my ease will have to rest on whether the point that 
its recognition allows me to make rings true in understanding 
judgments of approval. But I believe that most will allow at 
least the a priori principle of Utility and the so-called Laws of 
Thought. And it should be sufficient to say that I regard Respect 
as similar in employment and in kind, although it is not important 
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to my point whether the principle be taken as derivative or 
primary. 

My point here is simply that judgments of approval are made 
in a context in which the principle of Respect is assumed. Thus 
when I reply to someone’s approval that I disapprove, I feel‘a 
strong propensity to prefix my assertion of disapproval with 
“fand with all due respect for your judgment... .’’ And if I 
do not so express myself, it is that it seems so much assumed that 
I hesitate to call attention to it. Like reminding a player of the 
rules of a game in which he is no amateur, that in itself: would 
seem disrespectful. 

I suggest, then, that the obligation of which we are aware 
(vaguely) in approving and disapproving is not located, as some 
would have it, in the judgments themselves, nor is it of the nature 
supposed. Rather, it is introduced through an inference under the 
general principle of Respect, somewhat as one infers under the 
Law of Non-contradiction that he ought not to attempt to maintain 
both of two conflicting propositions. Each party in a disagreement 
of approval says in approving or disapproving, ‘‘This is where 
I stand; this is I.’’ Each infers by the a priori principle the 
obligation to respect, to treat seriously, the particular principle the 
other person thereby exposes as essential to him. Or, to put the 
point another way, each puts the other into a position where he can 
infer an obligation to respect the principle exposed to view. In 
approving and disapproving we knowingly—perhaps intention- 
ally—render ourselves vulnerable: one does not express approval 
or disapproval without exposing himself in a manner he might 
otherwise avoid. And because this is so, common decency requires 
of us the same deference to principles that we owe to men as 
individuals. 

Whether where the inference is not drawn to the obligation 
there exists a further obligation to draw it, and whether where no 
principle of Respect is acknowledged there exists an obligation to 
acknowledge it, I shall not attempt here to decide. For these 
obligations, if they exist, may not be even indirectly a part of the 
meaning of statements of approval and disapproval. At least it 
seems that in such statements nothing is demanded. He who ap- 
proves or disapproves only trusts and hopes, knowing that to 
the extent that other men are morally sensitive they will infer the 
obligation. And where he cannot trust and hope he judiciously 
does not express himself. 


Rosert E. GAHRINGER 
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DID HUME EVER READ BERKELEY ? 


There is a famous passage in Hume’s Treatise which occurs at 
the beginning of Book I, Part I, Section VII, ‘‘Of abstract ideas.’’ 


A very material question has been started concerning abstract or general 
ideas, whether they be general or particular in the mind’s conception of them. 
A great philosopher has disputed the received opinion in this particular, and 
has asserted, that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed 
to a certain term, which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes 
them recall upon occasion other individuals, which are similar to them. As I 
look upon this to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has 
been made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here endeavour to 


confirm it by some arguments, which I hope will put it beyond all doubt and 
controversy. 


The ‘‘great philosopher’’ is identified in a footnote as ‘‘Dr 
Berkeley.’’ This is one of the only three explicit references to 
Berkeley to be found anywhere in Hume’s published writings. In 
a note in this Journal’ Richard H. Popkin has suggested certain 
sources other than Berkeley’s own writings from which Hume 
might have derived the (very limited) knowledge of Berkeley 
shown in this and the other two passages. 

Popkin claims that: ‘‘(1) Hume’s discussion of abstract ideas 


in the Treatise hardly resembles Berkeley’s, (2) it resembles 
Huet’s or Ramsay’s at least as much as it resembles Berkeley’s, and 
(3) Hume does not make anything of the point’’ (p. 539). To 
clinch the first of these claims it is worth comparing the summary 
of his position which Berkeley gives in Alciphron VII, § 14: 


Thus much, upon the whole, may be said of all signs:—that they do 
not always suggest ideas signified to the mind: that when they suggest ideas, 
they are not general abstract ideas: that they have other uses besides barely 
standing for and exhibiting ideas—such as raising proper emotions, producing 
certain dispositions or habits of mind, and directing our actions. .. . 


In Hume’s account Berkeley is made to say simply ‘‘that all 
general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain 
term, which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes 
them recall upon occasion other individuals which are similar to 
them.’’ The great discovery apparently consists only in replacing 
abstract general ideas by particular ideas serving as representa- 
tives for classes of resembling particular ideas. In fact, Berkeley 
went far beyond any such mere patching of Locke’s theory of 
meaning. He was prepared to argue that: 


1 Vol. LVI (June 4, 1959), pp. 535-545. 
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. .. the algebraic mark, which denotes the root of a negative square hath 
its use in logistic operations, although it be impossible to form an idea of 
any such quantity. And what is true of algebraic signs is also true of words 


or language; modern algebra being in fact a more short, apposite, and 
artificial sort of language. ... 


This is not to amend but to abandon the idea that the actual or at 
least possible occurrence of some sort of mental imagery is essential 
to any significant employment of words. Berkeley’s actual dis- 
covery was thus far greater and more valuable than that which 
Hume credited to him. 


ANTONY FLEW 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, KEELE, STAFFORDSHIRE 
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Problemi filosofict in Marsilio Ficino. MicHELE ScHiavone. (Pub- 
blicazioni dell’Istituto di Filosofia dell’Universita di Genova, 
ed. M. F. Sciacca, VI.) Milano: Marzorati [1957]. 327 pp. 


This is a serious and welcome attempt by a younger Italian 
scholar and philosopher to present a novel and fresh interpretation 
of the philosophical thought of Marsilio Ficino. The author, whose 
own position may be roughly described as Catholic Hegelianism, 
views the history of Western philosophy in terms of two major 
periods, the classical (which for him includes the Middle Ages) 
and the modern (which begins with Descartes). He is trying to 
show that Ficino, whom he considers as the main philosopher of 
Renaissance humanism (p. 34), stands somehow between these two 
periods, being indebted in many ways to the older tradition, and 
at the same time anticipating the new tendencies of modern 
thought. In carrying out his task, he claims the right to supple- 
ment the philological interpretation of the texts of his author by 
a philosophical interpretation that would bring out those implica- 
tions of which Ficino himself may not have been consciously aware 
(pp. 74 ff., 167, 239 f.). 

The book is divided into three chapters of unequal length and 
importance. The first chapter (‘‘La concezione della realta,’’ pp. 
16-191) deals with a number of fundamental aspects of Ficino’s 
ontology and metaphysics. The author stresses the fact that Ficino 
places the one and the good above being, and that the concept of 
being thus loses for him the central place it had occupied for most 
medieval philosophers. He also discusses the organic, dynamic, 
and dialectical aspects of Ficino’s metaphysics, by which he seems 
to mean the continuity of being, the active power attributed to 
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all beings, and the combination of contrasting principles in a uni- 
fied world. He also stresses the superiority of will and love over 
intellect in Ficino’s definitive thought. In the second chapter 
(‘‘La econcezione dell’assoluto,’’ pp. 191-257), Professor Schiavone 
insists on the voluntaristic conception of God in Ficino’s system, 
accepts with minor qualifications Saitta’s view that Ficino’s notion 
of God is immanentistic, and rejects the widely held opinion that 
Ficino’s system is man-centered (pp. 226 ff.). He also tries to 
characterize Ficino’s position as fenomenismo (pp. 250 ff.), a 
notion which I do not fully understand, but which seems to mean 
that Ficino treats the reality of things as a given phenomenon, 
and does not reflect upon its relation to human thought. The last 
chapter (pp. 259-324) deals with Ficino’s epistemology. The 
author describes Ficino’s theories of empirical and intellectual 
knowledge, rightly stressing his emphasis on the innate powers 
of the human mind (innatismo), and insists once more on the 
superiority of will and love over the intellect. 

Professor Schiavone shows a good command of Ficino’s writ- 
ings and of his more important ancient and medieval sources, and 
documents his analysis with ample, well selected quotations, which 
constitute a valuable aspect of his work. In some instances, 
these quotations are marred by misprints or textual errors, and a 
few of them do not seem to this reviewer to be quite relevant to 
the point he is trying to make. His method of interpretation, and 
his whole distinction between the philological and philosophical 
interpretation of a thinker seems to me questionable, but I suppose 
I may be prejudiced in this matter, and shall not press the point. 
I also find the terminology of the book often quite obscure and 
arbitrary. 

As to the general interpretation of Ficino’s thought, most of 
the elements described by Professor Schiavone are undoubtedly 
present in the writings of Ficino. The question is how much 
emphasis we should place on these doctrines, as against others 
which he plays down or omits from his analysis. I think that 
Professor Schiavone overemphasizes the place of the one and 
good, of will and love in Ficino’s thought; that he underestimates 
his doctrine of the dignity of man (which he wrongly tries to 
reduce to divine grace) ; and that he fails to give due importance 
to Ficino’s doctrine of reason and of the intellect, and to the role 
Ficino assigns to the Ideas both in God and in human thought. 

There might also be some question about the underlying his- 
torical perspective of the book, which is a bit schematic. I am 
not so sure that classical and medieval thought constitute such a 
unified picture, or that even ancient thought does. It is true 
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that Ficino on some significant points moves away from scholasti- 
cism, and especially from Thomism (to which he is indebted in 
many other respects). Yet on most of these very points he is 
influenced by Neoplatonism, and especially by Plotinus and Augus- 
tine. Professor Schiavone knows Plotinus quite well, as his quota- 
tions show, but his persistent attempts to interpret Plotinus in a 
manner that ranges him with the scholastics against Ficino are 
unconvincing to me. I do not deny that Ficino is in may ways 
original, but find no difficulty in the view that it was in more than 
one instance the influence of Plotinus that prompted him to move 
away from scholastic thought. Considering his background and 
historical position, the result of such a development was bound to 
be different from Plotinus. Another factor that might be relevant 
is the chronological development of Ficino’s thought. Professor 
Schiavone does not go into this question, but his book suggests and 
even shows that Ficino’s philosophy should not only be studied 
from his Platonic Theology and his letters, as most previous scholars 
including myself tended to do, but that the commentaries he wrote 
during his later years, and especially the commentaries on Plato’s 
Parmenides and on the Enneads of Plotinus, should be studied 
with greater care. I am inclined to admit that these commentaries, 
aside from the effort to explain the text of Plato and Plotinus, 
may represent a later phase of Ficino’s thought as compared with 
the Platonic Theology, a phase that was more Neoplatonic and less 
scholastic, and in which especially the Plotinian concepts of the 
one and the good, and the Augustinian concepts of will and love, 
may have played a larger role than before. This would also ex- 
plain why Ficino felt so strongly about the superiority of the one 
over being in his debate with Pico, and why Francesco da Diacceto, 
Ficino’s main pupil and successor, advances a position that is 
markedly Plotinian and comparatively untouched by scholasticism. 

Professor Schiavone’s book has the merit of having attempted 
a fresh approach to a number of important problems, and of hav- 
ing contributed to a discussion which I hope will continue to 
attract other interpreters. 


Paut Oskar KRISTELLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Leibniz critique de Descartes. Yvon Bruavau. Paris: Librairie 


Gallimard, 1960. 559 pp. (Bibliothéque des idées.) 22.50 
NF. 


This is an excellent and substantial book, written with care and 
love. Belaval has a thorough knowledge of the texts. On every 
point discussed he can set side by side what Descartes has said and 
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what Leibniz has said. But the book is in no way a mere collection 
of quotations. The author has an acute perception of the ideas in- 
volved and the book is a close dialogue unfolding from topic to 
topic, following their inner connection and uniting them. Through 
this dialogue the two participants do not simply oppose each other, 
but reveal themselves. The book is a book on Descartes and a book 
on Leibniz, more illuminating for Leibniz, whose doctrine is per- 
haps less easy to embrace and grasp than Descartes’s. The dialogue 
- also reveals what is common to both, the tacit assumptions of their 
pre-Newtonian age, their rationalism, their contempt for em- 
piricism. It is also a rich book, full of details, showing the con- 
trast of two minds, with their hesitations, qualifications, even con- 
tradictions, not the opposition of two abstract, dry doctrines. 

Leibniz did not spare sharp words about his great predecessor. 
‘*La vision fait les visionnaires.’’ And his attack is general: on 
the method and on the results. Intuition of clear and distinct 
ideas? Dangerous illusion, which has to be replaced by logical 
formalism. The Cogito? Not a clear idea if separated from the 
-cogitata. Matter is reduced to extension, but prior to extension 
there is force, and mechanism must yield to dynamism. Geom- 
etry? Analysis is a much more powerful tool. For Descartes, to 
think that logical laws could not have been different, if God had 
wanted, means reducing God to ‘‘a Jupiter.’’ For Leibniz, logic 
is increate. Thus, through every field, metaphysics, physics, 
mathematics, religion, the critique unfolds, now harsher, now more 
conciliatory. And incessantly two conceptions of reason oppose 
each other: reason as intuition of clear ideas, reason as argument 
vt formae. 

A part of the book called ‘‘La vision du monde’’ is a careful 
comparison of Leibniz’ physics to Descartes’s. Here perhaps the 
juxtaposition of the texts would have profited by being embedded 
in a more detailed and concrete historical examination of the scien- 
tific ideas of the time. But the history of pre-Newtonian physics 
and of mathematics at the eve of the calculus’ invention is such that 
this may have unduly increased the length of the book or even re- 
quired a book in itself. 

Belaval has no conclusion to impose on his reader. He lets the 
two protagonists speak and we see that curious intertwining of 
ideas, Leibniz at once more conservative and more modern than 
Descartes, with a rationalism at once more modest and more 
ambitious. 

The first chapter of the book is entitled ‘‘Intuitionisme et 
formalisme.’’ These two terms should not, of course, be under- 
stood here in the sense they have today in foundations of mathe- 
matics. But, in both contexts, they are opposed to one another, 
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and this is perhaps enough to indicate that the subject of the book 
is far from being simply history. Although Belaval does not allow 
himself any rapprochements with thinkers of other periods, the 
book is alive for us today, and we may. wonder if we should not 
enter the dialogue between Descartes and Leibniz. The name of 
Leibniz belongs to the history of modern logic, and he has in- 
spired its developments. But results in the last few decades (meta- 
mathematics, Léwenheim-Skolem theorem, Gédel’s theorem, exist- 
ence of non-standard models for basic mathematical notions: 
natural numbers and sets) may force us to look again toward some 
extra-formal intuition. We may also need this intuition to decide 
in the plurality of logics offered by modern research. Not the 
intuition of a ‘‘visionnaire,’’ but precisely Cartesian intuition, ‘‘la 
conception d’un esprit sain et attentif, conception si facile et si 
distincte qu’aucun doute ne reste sur ce que nous comprenons.”’ 
And the dialogue goes on. ' 


JOHN VAN HEIJENOORT 
NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Rudolf Carnap has accepted a post-retirement ap- 
pointment in the Department of Philosophy at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, for the academic year 1961-1962. 


Professor J. N. Findlay, King’s College, University of London, 
is Visiting Professor on the Cowling Foundation at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota, for the second semester of the current 
academic year (1960-1961). 


Professor Philip Merlan, of Scripps College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected President of the Society for Ancient 
Greek Philosophy for the year 1961. 
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